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REGIONAL MEETINGS 
1957 


The FEDERAL AID TO LIBRARIES IN RURAL ILLINOIS 
is a timely topic for the spring Regional Meetings. The Illinois 
State Library has done a great deal of work to show the advantage 
of Larger Units of Library Service. 


The State Library has had demonstrations showing how two, 
three or four counties may co-operate in one organization. The 
Library also maintains Regional Library Service Centers in several 
areas to show how small libraries in an area may co-operate for 
more and better materials, for exchange of viewpoints, and for con- 
sultant help in administration, policy and technical problems. 


THE FEDERAL AID TO LIBRARIES ACT may make it 
possible for the State Agency to allocate funds for the improvement 
of library service. This may encourage a number of small libraries 
to co-operate in the selection, processing and circulation of materials 
on a regional basis. An existing library may wish to expand service 
into rural areas now unserved. A larger library may contract with a 
group of smaller ones in a regional program. 


There is no set pattern. Each area may use its ingenuity in 
working out a pattern of improved service that best meets the 
needs of the people. 


The Committee for Federal Aid will be interested in any plan 
submitted by an area which meets with modern ALA Library owe. 
ice Standards. 


Come to the Regional Meetings to discuss your plans for full 
coverage of library service in Illinois. 
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ART FESTIVAL OF LEFT BANK ARTISTS’ LEAGUE 


Mrs. SCHULZ 
Librarian, East Moline Public Library 


The first annual Art Festival spon- 
sored by the Left Bank Artists’ 
League was held Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, September 7, 8, and 9, 
at the Versluis Building, 1516 Seventh 
Street in East Moline. The exhibition 
which featured oil paintings by mem- 
bers was viewed by over six hundred 
visitors. 

The League is the outgrowth of the 
Art Center established by the East 
Moline Public Library last fall, fol- 
lowing an exhibit of Modern Art bor- 
rowed from the State Library. So 
many “Sunday Painters” expressed a 
desire to discuss common problems 
and techniques that a room in the 
basement of the library was offered 
for this purpose. During the winter 
the group met monthly and now 
since the membership has outgrown 
the library facilities (85 members) 
they are meeting at the Quad-City 
Civic Center recently established in 
Moline by Deere & Company. During 
the summer a privately owned island 


in the Mississippi river was made 
available to any member of the group 
for sketching. 

One member of the League, Mr. 
Leon E. Wright, former Art Super- 
visor of the East Moline schools, ex- 
pressed a willingness to conduct 
beginning art classes for adults. The 
response from the public was beyond 
all expectations. Again the library 
was offered for use, and classes in oils 
and watercolor were given Tuesday 
and Friday evenings until June. This 
fall the public again requested Mr. 
Wright’s leadership, and the Tuesday 
and Friday classes were resumed. 
Each class accommodates 15 to 20 
members and the waiting list for en- 
trance is constantly growing. 

The main reading room of the li- 
brary has had continuous exhibits of 
the work of both the amateur and ex- 
perienced painters. These exhibits 
have brought new patrons to the l- 
brary who come to look at the paint- 
ings and go home with art books. 


STUDY OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
THROUGH BOOKS 


Mrs. FRANCES M. HEATH 
Cordova, Illinois 


Several years ago it was my delight- 
ful privilege to spend my vacation in 
the New England states. I poured 
over road maps and guide books; I 
studied maps and pages of sugges- 
tions on what to see in the Eastern 
states; and as I drove eastward I 
eyed road signs and markers which 
pointed out my path. 

These guides led me through the 
Adirondacks, along the Green Moun- 
tain trails, to bridges on the Connecti- 


_ cut River. I traveled blacktop detours 


to see the majestic Old Man of the 


Mountain in New Hampshire, and 
my wheels scattered the graveled 
path up Mt. Washington where I and 
the U. S. weather observer shivered 
in the wind from the Atlantic. 

I was thrilled. I saw gorgeous scen- 
ery — trees, mountains, lakes. My 
guides had served me well. I had 
peace and serenity in the beauties of 
nature. 

Then I tossed maps and guid 
books into the back of the car and 
drove into the byways of Maine. 
From hamlet to village, I bumped 
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over ruts made by logger’s heavy 
trucks. I followed, through dense cin- 
namon-smelling woods, thinly grav- 
ded trails to worked-out mines and 
moped along soft, moldy, sawdust 
roads to an old sawmill. The moss- 
covered rocks leading to abandoned 
farms slipped under my wheels. 

As I had found serene beauty and 
joy and peace on my well plotted 
journey, I found loveliness and 
gandeur in my uncharted path 
through the hills. 

A teacher is a capable, trusted 
guide. He has traveled the road. He 
had made the grade for himself. He 
searches the texts and blazes the 
trail. He nails up the road markers. 
He says ‘read this, note that, study 
this passage, beware of this detour.’ 
He warns against error and points to 
success. A teacher is indeed a valua- 
ble guide. 

But few adults find it possible to 
continue formal education under 
competent instructors. The average 
person swiftly learns the truth of his 
dass motto, “Not Finished But 
Begun.” Before the glitter of the 
paint on his class pennant is tar- 
nished, before his cap and gown are 
off the cleaner’s hooks, while the beat 
of the music of the last class dance 
throbs in his ears, the average student 
feels a new beat, a harsh note, and 
he finds that life has indeed begun. 

He takes his place on the humdrum 
tedious treadmill of making a living 
it a cool, unconcerned world. He 
swiftly learns that he is only one of 
millions, that his plans and ambi- 
tions are like those of thousands of 
others, and if he is to become success- 
ful in his profession or on his job he 
must bring forth all—his education, 
his early training, his integrity of 
Purpose and determination of follow- 
ing through. Not to become great, 
tot to be a celebrity, not to receive 

or acclaim, but just to keep 
on the job and make an honest, up- 
fight living: such are life’s demands. 

And it is at this period of life that 
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Mr. Average must look around for 
something more than his work. He 
must bring forth something within 
himself—or accept a hobby or inter- 
est to keep from becoming a dreary- 
eyed, visionless drudge or an execu- 
tive with an ulcer, racing, each in his 
way, to an early grave. 

This was my own experience. From 
necessity I lived in my country home, 
sixteen miles from my work. I left 
home early and returned late in the 
afternoon. As all working housewives, 
I worked late into the night doing 
the daily chores: the cooking, baking, 
cleaning, laundry, and other gen- 
eral cares of a household; I sorely 
needed an interest in life besides 
work. Each year I became more tired. 
A paradox, I needed some work to 
rest my mind and body from the 
wracking it took in working for a 
living. 

No one ever dreamed that I had 
any artistic ability. My childish 
drawings were not noted. I never 
made a nice colored picture of a 
pretty girl or handsome boy. I drew 
no pictures of our family dog or my 
father’s horses. I did not even try to 
depict the living likeness of my 
crankiest school teacher. 

But when I looked for a hobby, I 
found my feet on an unknown but 
solid foundation. For all through the 
years that I had pounded the road 
from beyond Cordova to East Mo- 
line, I had feasted my eyes upon the 
gorgeous picture painted by nature 
from her rich palette of colors. I had 
by use increased my capacity for 
enjoying the beauties of nature as my 
parents had taught me. With the 
changing seasons I could enjoy the 
brilliant high keyed colors and learn 
to feel the deep velvet purples, reds, 
and browns in shadows. 

I had unconsciously studied art. 
My teacher had been the Master 


_ Artist, the Creator of light itself. And 


I decided to learn to paint, to put on 
canvas the beautiful scenery along 
the mighty Mississippi. 
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Mrs. Frances Heath and her painting, “The Christmas Story” 


To gain, one must sacrifice; and 
by giving up the happy chatter with 
the girls before work and at lunch 
periods, I salvaged forty-five precious 
minutes each day. So every morning 
I went to my work station armed 
with pencils, charcoal and scratch 
pads and spent the time drawing and 
sketching until the whistle blew. 

I drew everything in the room. I 
drew the room, the walls, the windows, 
the dirty spots on the panes, the fur- 
nishings, its scars and scratches, the 
sky outside the window, the brick 
walls, tar roofs, corrugated roofs, the 
fire escape. Every object in existence 
is practice for an artist’s pencil. By 
doing this I learned a basic lesson in 
art—‘‘first one must see.” 

In the meantime I bought a box of 
oil paints. I had read that oil was a 
difficult medium, and, as I was never 
lazy, I thought I might as well learn 
the hard way. I also procured a nice 
slick canvas board and I began to 


paint a picture. It took a seventy-five 
cent board and a few daubs of paint 
to teach me three more basic lessons 
in art. 

At the top of the canvas I made a 
yellow-green sky. Below that | 
formed a cerulean blue mountain, 
white capped and pink tipped. In the 
center I did an ultramarine blue lake. 
A serene lake, nary a ripple on it 
surface, nor a wave with a fleck of 
light. Just a plain blue stodgy old 
lake. There I was stalled. I had hit 
the dead end road. My sedate lake 
stood straight up on the canvas, look- 
ing like anything but a body of water 
and I had a lot of white canvas left 
over. 

I had my three phase assignment. 
It behooved me to learn to mix 
blend my colors. I had to find out 
about this thing called “perspective” 
and I began to look at the copies of 
old masters’ works to see what ust 
they made of those terrible place 
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where there was neither mountain nor 
tree, negative areas. (I have since 
jearned to use that term.) 

I was advised to write to the State 
library and ask them to send me 
text books. I was born in Illinois. I 
sang with my whole heart “By thy 
vers, gently flowing, Illinois, IIli- 
nois,” but never had I asked any 
favors of my State. 

So I wrote a most humble letter to 

the Secretary of State and begged 
permission to borrow books. I listed 
character references, financial refer- 
ences, and the name of my employer. 
loffered to deposit the price of the 
books and to advance money for 
postage. I then settled down to await 
the slow motion of the wheels of 
state. 
To my delight, three days later I 
feceived a package of four books. No 
questions asked, no money advanced. 
Iwas a citizen, and my state was 
fulfilling me my rights. 

And let me say here that my re- 
quests are always promptly, graci- 
ously, and very wisely answered. 

These first volumes were another 
shady lane on my uncharted journey. 
Icould read but understand not the 
meaning of the terms. I marveled at 
the beauty of some pictures and 
spent hours turning the abstract 
painting in all directions as I tried to 
see some object of beauty in them. 
But I was not discouraged, my inter- 
st was quickened. I felt that I could 
come to understand these books 
witten by masters of art, teaching, 
and journalism. If others absorbed 
this knowledge, so could I. 

Some of the first texts left me cold. 
One volume gave instructions for 
finding and mixing pigments; an- 
other contained instructions for pre- 
paring canvas, card boards, and 
beaver boards for oil painting. At 
that time these procedures seemed 
Weless, but since then I have fol- 
lowed the notes I carefully copied 

those pages. 

A third volume, written by a 


teacher weary of dawdling students, 
shouted at me, “What makes you 
think you are an artist? What if you 
can paint Aunt Emma? What if you 
can draw a Chevrolet?” 

I did not know what made me 
think I was an artist, but I was will- 
ing to work at it anyway. 

So began four years of study by 
reading State books. These difficult 
studies were not drudgery. I was ex- 
ploring a new country. The hardships 
were only a challenge to my curiosity, 
and a new harmonious note was 
added to my run-of-the-mill happi- 
ness. 

In February, 1956, I found time 
to join the group of artists sponsored 
by the East Moline librarian and 
others of that community. These 
people had secured the services of 
Mr. Leon Wright, a noted artist and 
teacher in the Middle West and 
Eastern states. 

I entered my first group art class 
with my trembling hand shaking 
tubes of cool colors against Indian 
reds and Van Dyke browns in my 
paint box. Mr. Wright made me com- 
fortable with the graciousness of a 
genial host and I set my canvas 
board on a chair and laid in pale 
colors the picture of a bluff and farm 
building on the Cordova-Erie road. I 
pulled a shaking brush over the 
board to draw a nervous farm house, 
an unsettled barn and toppling silo. 
My trees were stumpy and awkward 
and had no grace in them. 

Mr. Wright’s keen eye took in the 
situation. His skilled brush set my 
house on the good earth, righted the 
barn, pulled up the silo and swept a 
graceful limb on my stark ugly tree. 
He said, “Why do I do that?” I knew 
the answer. “It is a matter of per- 
spective and beauty.” 

My first lesson from a teacher— 
“perspective.” 

- Last November, Mrs. Schulz, the 
librarian, with Mr. Wright’s approval, 
permitted me to exhibit twenty-four 
original landscapes. This was an 
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honor I little expected and I shall not 
forget how happy it made me. 

My business of learning to paint is 
not completed. I should dig deep into 
the attic, find the old class motto and 
regild the lettering. 

“Not Finished But Begun.” 

I have, with some success, done 
landscapes of Minnesota lakes and 
Texas hills. I painted the Docia view 
near the dike at Albany, Illinois. I 
painted buildings in Cordova village 
and my neighbor’s barns and silos. I 
have only begun my studies. 

Because I am not able to depict 
the delicate jewel tones of the tree 
tops when the early morning sun 
slants golden rays across the sky, I 
cannot yet paint the majestic Father 
of Waters, nor imitate in color the 
royal blue river on a clear day, nor 
can I develop in oil the grey-green 
silt of the rainy seasons. I cannot 
paint a true picture of the colors in 
the dancing waves, nor the rolling, 
boiling froth of the white caps 
whipped about in a storm. 

And I have great desire to continue 
my study with a teacher if possible; 
if not, through the printed page. 

I have some practical methods of 
studying with the use of State Li- 
brary books and will try to make it 
clear to others. 

I receive upon request, four books 
loaned for a month. I browse through 
them and select the one that takes 
my fancy. Then I read the introduc- 
tion to become acquainted with the 
author and to learn his purpose for 
writing the manuscript. I then turn 
to the first page and run through 
several chapters and when I have a 
line on the subject matter, I carefully 
read page one. I make rude sketches 
and scrawl notes on a pad as I study. 
I do not keep these unless I feel the 
book has more for me than I have 
remembered. If so, I read the notes to 
review, and the seemingly important 
facts which I have not retained in my 
memory are reread. I spend much 
time just looking at the pictures. 
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Some books seem to have little 
value for me. This I believe is be. 
cause I am not ready for that par- 
ticular teaching. I do not feel bad or 
discouraged or angry. To read that of 
little value is one of the prices I pay 
for studying alone. I have no guide, 
so I must expect detours and 
paths, and blind alleys to dead end 
streets. 

I will list several books that have 
been very helpful to me and the rea- 
son for its usefulness. 

A student who wishes to paint 
landscapes must absolutely master 
the modern use of perspective. He 
must constantly check his composi- 
tions with rule and guide lines until 
he uses perfect perspective. I sketched 
each separate page in Victor Perard’s 
Perspective. I went through this book 
three times; I am not yet a master of 
perspective. 

An art student must strive for good 
composition. Ray Bethers’ Composi- 
tion in Pictures is helpful. Leonard 
Richmond’s Sketching Out of Doors 
is a very worthwhile study. Kimon 
Nicolaides’ The Natural Way To 
Draw gives several pages on learning 
to compose and is very good. 

The student must study and prac- 
tice drawing. Nicolaides’ The Natural 
Way To Draw is excellent. George 
Bridgman’s Drawing From Life is in- 
dispensable. 

Volumes which give a general pic 
ture of art are also necessary: Fifty 
Centuries of Art by Francis Taylor; 
Art Through the Ages by Helen 
Gardner (this book gives the student 
a picture of the art of different peo 
ples); Art and Life in America by 
Oliver Larkin. 

And efter this study of American 
Art it is interesting to study, for six 
months or so, American painters such 
as Remington, if you live in the 
Prairie States; Grant Woods, for 4 
picture of our own Illinois and Iowa; 
and Winslow Homer, for the sea. 

One who wishes to be an artist 
must learn from the old masters. Our 
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focal and state libraries have thou- 
sands of prints for our use. As one 
becomes familiar with these beautiful 
works, one’s artistic sense is height- 
ened, appreciation of the beautiful is 
intensified, and good taste is culti- 
vated. 

Some volumes seem to have more 
for me than others. Cezanne’s land- 
scapes helped me, as did a few of 
Renoir’s. Monet’s use of soft colors 
appealed to me. After I got over 
shock at VanGogh’s colorful daubs 
and learned to see the marvelous 
movement in his pictures, I learned 
from him, too. Study Degas for pure 
beauty of life, and Rembrandt’s 
teachings are as deep as the sea. 
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I do not copy. I do not copy the 
old masters, nor yet the calendar 
pictures. A perfect copy of a mar- 
velous Rembrandt made by Heath 
would always be a copy. A Heath 
original may not be of great beauty 
or value, but to me it is worth far 
more in honesty than anything I 
could trace with thin paper. 

Mr. Wright once said, “A picture 
is never finished. The artist has fin- 
ished with the picture.” 

And so I study on and would like 
to encourage others to take up hob- 
bies and studies and to ask the able 
help of the fine librarians in our local 
and state libraries. 
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BOOKS IN EAST MOLINE COLLECTION USED BY ART CLASSEs 


(CoMPILED BY Mrs. MILpRED SCHULZ, LIBRARIAN, East MOLINE LIBRARY) 


Cockrell, D. B. 

Cox, G. J. 

Gardner, H. 
*Parker, D. H. 


Ruckstull, F. W. 


D’Amico, V. 
Bataille, G. 
Bossert, H. 


Gombrich, E. H. 


Rowland, B. 
Taylor, F. H. 
Hooper, J. T. 


*Giachino, J. W. 
Gupthill, A. L. 

*Watson, L. J. 
Richmond, 
Perard, V. 
Watson, L. 
Brill, R. 
Blanch, A. 
Kent, N. 
Olsen, H. 
Richmond, L. 
Richmond, L. 
Richmond, L. 
Smith, J. G. 
Squirrell, L. R. 
Staniland, L. N. 
Jacobs, M. 
Pratten, J. W. 
Haines, F. M. 
Hill, A. 


Munsterberg, H. 


Born, W. 
Bazin, G. 
Myers, B. S. 
Venturi, L. 
Hess, T. B. 
Bataille, G. 
Pach, W. 
Rich, D. C. 
Schapiro, M. 
Bronstein, L. 
Gassier, P. 


Pittaluga, M. 
Blesh, R. 
Cheney, S. 
Rewald, J. 
Soby, J. T. 
Munz, L. 
Schapiro, M. 
Hayden, A. 
*Faber 
Michener, J. A. 
Simkin, C. 
*Strang, I. 
West, L. 


Introduction to art 

Art for amateurs and students 
Understanding the arts 

The analysis of art 

Great works of art 

Creative teaching in art 

Lascaux; or the birth of art 

Folk art of primitive peoples 

The story of art 

Art in East and West 

Fifty centuries of art 

The art of primitive peoples 

Art and life in America 

A handbook of drawing for beginners 
Pencil sketching 

Freehand sketching 

Sketching as a hobby 

Caricaturing and cartooning 
Sketching out of doors 

Perspective 

The life in figure drawing 

Modern painting 

Painting for enjoyment 

Seascapes and landscapes in watercolor 
Watercolor made easy 

From the sketch to the finished picture 
The technique of colour mixing 

The technique of still life painting in oil colours 
Watercolor painting for the beginner 
Landscape painting in pastel 

Now we'll try oils 

Portrait painting 

Portrait painting for beginners 

Tone and color in landscape painting 
On drawing and painting trees 

The landscape painting of China and Japan 
Still-life painting in America 
History of modern painting 
Encyclopedia of painting 

Modern painters 

Abstract painting 

Manet, G. 

Renoir 

Degas 

Paul Cezanne 

El Greco 

Goya 

*Picasso 

Raphael 

Modern art USA 

The story of modern art 

The history of impressionism 
Contemporary painters 

Rembrandt 

Vincent VanGogh 

Old prints 

Japanese screen painting 

The floating world 

A Currier & Ives treasury 

Student’s book of etching 

Making an etching 


* All titles are owned by the State Library except those marked by an asterisk. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVE 
LIBRARIES 


EDWARD HEILIGER, Editor 


NEWS FROM COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


MARTHA KESTER 
University of Illinois, Chicago Division 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE, CARLINVILLE. 
Blackburn College is still using some 
of the $8,000 allocated to the library 
last year by the President from the 
Academic Improvement Fund. They 
have used the money for Chemical 
Abstracts, various journals in the bio- 
logical sciences, filling in gaps in such 
indexes as Granger’s and Firkins, re- 
placing worn sets of standard authors, 
and for a very handsome globe. 


GARRETT BIBLICAL _ INSTITUTE, 
EVANSTON. Mr. Edward L. Sheppard 
became the Librarian at Garrett 
Biblical Institute in December, re- 
placing Mr. Arthur W. Swann, who 
left in September to become minister 
to Congregational and Disciples stu- 
dents at the University of Arizona. 
Mr. Sheppard was formerly librarian 
of the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. From 1949 to 
1954 he was librarian of Swift Hall 
library (Divinity and Philosophy) 
at the University of Chicago. He has 
aB.D. and some work toward a doc- 
torate from the University of Chi- 
cago, as well as a MLS. in L.S. from 
the University of Illinois (1948). 


MARYKNOLL SEMINARY, GLEN 
ELLYN. Part of the three wing addi- 
tion to the plant now in progress at 
Maryknoll Seminary will be devoted 
t0 a new library stack room, eventu- 
ally to house 80,000 volumes, 24 
study carrells, a browsing room, and 
amicro-materials room. The floor of 
a existing wing now used as a tem- 


porary chapel will be turned over to 
the library for a reading room and 
office area. They plan to occupy the 
new sections by the fall of this year. 
Maryknoll Seminary is a four year 
liberal arts college that trains men 
exclusively for the work of the Cath- 
olic priesthood on the foreign mis- 
sions. The present enrollment is 250 
with a faculty of 21. The additions 
will enable them to increase the stu- 


dent body to 375 and the faculty to 
30. 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO. 
Roosevelt University Library has be- 
gun the renovation of an area directly 
below their present stack room for 
the purpose of stack expansion. In 
their eleven years of existence they 
have completely filled the one floor 


with slightly more than 100,000 
volumes. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE. The Science Library 
has made arrangements to acquire 
Sanborn Insurance Co. maps for the 
cities of Carbondale (1929), Du 
Quoin (1927), Herrin (1941), Marion 
(1937), and Murphysboro (1937). 
These old maps, used in fire insur- 
ance underwriting, show in detail the 
location and construction of build- 
ings, and other features. They should 
be of considerable value to future re- 
searchers in many fields. The map 
collection has been further enriched 
with the acquisition of all available 
U.S. Geological Survey topographic 
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quadrangles for the state of Illinois. 
Also, holdings of the Folio Atlas 
series of the Survey will be completed 
in the very near future. 

The Vocational-Technical Institute 
Library was moved in November to 
new quarters in the main apartment 
building at Southern Acres campus. 
Where the old quarters had been di- 
vided into two rooms and had several 
exits, the new V.T.I. Library has a 
single, well-lighted room with one 
easily controlled exit. The charging 
desk has been rearranged in a func- 
tional L-shape and encloses an alcove 
beside the exit to form a commodious 
work space. 

Arrangements have been made 
with the Illinois State Library to ac- 
quire a large quantity of duplicates 
of Illinois documents. They will also 
receive from the State Library several 
thousand volumes of collected docu-. 
ments and laws of other states. 

During the first quarter of 1956, 
1,510 freshmen were given instruction 
in the use of the library. The classes 
ranged in size from 12 to 47, with 
most of them having between 20 and 
25 students. 

Subject bibliographies will no 
longer be classified with bibliography 
(016). They will class instead in the 
subject. This will be achieved by in- 
verting the class number so that the 
digits denoting subject precede those 
denoting that the work is a bibliog- 
raphy. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. A 
building schedule has been set up for 
the seventh addition to the Library. 
Upon approval of funds by the State 
Legislature, building plans will be 
completed for the north wing and the 
stack addition. Actual construction is 
tentatively scheduled to begin in 
August with the building ready for 
occupancy in November 1958. The 
Chicago architectural firm of Gra- 
ham, Anderson, Probst and White are 
designing the new wing which will 
provide 34,000 square feet of space 
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and the fourth addition to the stacks 
which will house a half million books, 

Two important gifts have recently 
been received by the Library. Lewis 
Theobald’s copy of the 1655 quarto 
King Lear with numerous annota- 
tions in his hand is an important 
addition to the Ernest Ingold Shake. 
speare Collection. This is the copy 
used by Theobald in his celebrated 
edition of 1734 which raised him to 
the front rank of Shakespearian 
commentators. King Lear is among 
the rarest of the Shakespeare texts in 
quarto. 

Mrs. Edgar Martin of Evanston 
has given a collection which is par- 
ticularly strong in French language 
and literature and has material 
dealing with Franco-American rela- 
tions. The gift includes 2,161 volumes 
and 1,994 periodicals. Much of the 
French material was used by Mrs. 
Martin in the preparation of a course 
of study: France and Democracy 
which was published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

Approximately 125 persons at- 
tended the meetings of the Music Li- 
brary Association, American Musi- 
cological Society and the Society for 
Music in Liberal Arts Colleges which 
were held from December 27 through 
29 on the campus. 


*eREHEAK 


To BRING THE 20TH EDITION OF THE 
American Library Directory UP-T0- 
DATE, PLEASE NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 


The Chicago Musical College 
merged with Roosevelt University in 
1954. 


Mr. Hartley C. Ray is the present 
librarian of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


Miss Nellie R. Stickle, formerly the 
librarian of Elmhurst College Li- 
brary, is now the Leyden Township 
High School Librarian. Miss Mar- 
guerite S. Kaufman is now in het 
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third year as librarian of Elmhurst 
College. 
@ 


Miss Beatrice C. Gamble retired 
several years ago as Library Super- 
yisor of Principia College Library. 
Miss Virginia Hall is presently the 
Director of Libraries. 

The Evanston Township Commu- 
nity College has not been in existence 
for a number of years. 


Fournier Institute of Technology, 
Lemont, discontinued operations dur- 
ing June, 1955. Miss Patricia Sugh- 
roe, formerly its librarian, is pres- 
ently Documents Librarian at Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory. 


Miss Katherine Daniel is now the 
librarian at McKendree College Li- 
brary, Lebanon. 


* * * & 


The Evangelical Theological Semi- 
nary Library, Naperville, and North 
Central College Library have merged. 


The present staff of Rosary College 
Library, River Forest, are: Sister M. 
Janet, O.P., Librarian; Sister M. 
Jose, O.P., Periodicals and Binding; 
Sister Mary Claude, O.P., Acquisi- 
tions; Sister M. Tobias, O.P., Cata- 
loger. 


Mr. Lucien White is now the li- 
brarian of Augustana College, Rock 
Island. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


LouIsE ANTHONY, EpITor* 


THE LIBRARY AND MASS COMMUNICATION 
Part I 


Ropert F. Wituiams# 
Instructor, Decatur High School 


During the latter part of 1956 the 
American people witnessed one of 
the most colorful and meaningful 
pageants in the world today—the 
nomination of candidates for the 


be library-centered,” with a close liaison between 
instructor and his libraries, both school and 
Public. Sc perhaps will find cor- 
i for enrichment in 
their own school 


# Instructor, Social Studies and English, De- 
catur High School, Decatur, Illinois; A. 


election to the Presidency of the 
United States. They have witnessed 
this spectacle through the printed 
word, both in the daily press and in 
periodicals of news and opinion; they 
have witnessed the ponderous course 
of this drama through the medium of 
radio; they have witnessed the living, 
breathing course of history as it was 
enacted, through the electronic eye 
of television. Never has a greater po- 


' tential mass audience existed ready 


to absorb the millions of words that 
were written and spoken, and never 
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have the media of mass communica- 
tion been more fully equipped and 
accelerated to serve the waiting audi- 
ence. 

Many, in following the conventions 
of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties and the campaigns that 
threaded their ways out of the Inter- 
national Amphitheater and the Cow 
Palace, may have been looking to 
these media to give them inside or 
behind-the-scenes glimpses of what 
constituted a great political move- 
ment in America. Some looked for 
palatable words with which they 
could agree; faces that they could 
call friends. But how many of those 
who followed these events wondered 
what was the inside, behind-the- 
scenes story of the media themselves? 
How many wondered what constitutes 
the “press” in the United States—the 
“free press?” What are its freedoms? 
Its rights? And equally important, 
what are its responsibilities? How 
many would inquire into these ques- 
tions? And how many would be con- 
tent to sit by and assume that the 
idea of the freedom of the press is a 
mere cliche or platitude that is 
affirmed in the Bill of Rights and 
never ask, “What are the responsibili- 
ties of a free press in a democratic 
society, and further, what responsibil- 
ity does each citizen in a democratic 
society have to himself and to his 
fellow man to keep himself informed 
through wise use of the media of 
mass communication?” 

It was with an eye to answering 
these questions that I began shaping 
a unit of study several years ago 
which I have continued to use and 
develop in my teaching in the De- 
catur Senior High School, a unit that 
calls for very close liaison between 
the instructor and his libraries, both 
school and public. 

Given a two hour block-of-time 
class combining junior level social 
studies, which in Decatur is American 
history and English, the literature 
portion of which deals with American 
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literature, I began to do a good bit 
of soul-searching to find a ground on 
which I could stand that would be 
not English, not history, but neither 
and both. In seeking an area that 
would not infringe on other subject 
areas both within the scope and 
sequence of our curriculum, yet 
would be within the realm of both of 
my subjects, I decided to direct my 
classes in an analysis of the media of 
mass communication in America. 
This analysis was not to be a study 
of journalism per se, the What-Who- 
Where-When-Why approach. Jour- 
nalism classes and the school news- 
paper could do a better job of that 
than I could. Nor was it to be an 
historical approach, studying every- 
thing from the cave artists of the 
Pyrenees to the electronic etchings on 
a cathode-ray tube. World history 
and physics classes would be better 
suited to that approach than I. In 
seeking the placement of my unit, I 
thought of the importance of current 
world affairs and of the fact that vir- 
tually all that we know about what is 
happening outside the range of our 
own senses comes to us through one 
of these media. If this were true, then 
why not approach mass communica- 
tion from the point of view of “what 
are the rights of a free press in a 
democratic society?” Of equal impor- 
tance, since so much of what we know 
must first be funneled through these 
transmitting agencies, is the question 
“what are the responsibilities of a 
free press in a democratic society?” 
Finally, since our national responsi- 
bilities are growing almost bound- 
lessly, there must be answered “what 
responsibilities must the individual 
accept as a better-informed citizen 
that will be in keeping with our 
growing national responsibilities?” As 
I saw it, here was a place where 
there would be a truly integrated unit 
of study. There would be virtually no 
dividing line between the history and 
the English. It would be all English; 
it would be all social studies. 
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In setting up a program along these 
lines, I decided that for the analysis 
to be most effective it would have to 
be limited to those media that could 
be easily dissected in the classroom. 
With the two-hour segment of time 
with the same students, the class 
period could easily be adapted to 
the laboratory or workshop tech- 
nique. At the time the program was 
initiated, Decatur was outside the 
effective radius of any television sta- 
tion so our community had not felt 
the impact of that medium yet, and 
I did not undertake to include it in 
my program. Other media not readily 
lending themselves to this p: rticular 
analysis were movies and books. 
Films were eliminated as being too 
costly and unwieldy for classroom 
examination; books, because their re- 
sulting influences are long-term and 
usually slow. This is not to say that 
films and books were ignored. Both 
were extremely important in our pur- 
suit of the problems of the media 
that we did analyze: magazines, ra- 
dio, later television, and newspapers. 
It is this growing reliance on well- 
written, thought-provoking books 
pertaining to the media of mass com- 
munication that serves as the primary 
reason for preparing this paper. 

I shall not attempt at this time to 
recount the many class activities that 
may be undertaken in pursuing a 
unit of work of this sort. Suffice it to 
say that there are numerous activities 
including maps, individual research 
and reporting, group research and re- 
porting, polls, inquiries, and field 
trips that may be undertaken as the 
unit progresses. But the important 
thing insofar as I am concerned is 
that it should be library-centered. 


MAGAZINES 
In many larger schools and in most 
communities the budget for current 
periodicals is sufficient to allow a 


considerable number of magazines to. 


be placed in circulation. The library 
becomes important not only as a 


means of saving a considerable per- 
sonal expenditure for periodicals, but 
also as the repository for past issues 
that are very useful in comparing 
attitudes of magazines with regard to 
important problems of the day; in 
other words, an analysis of opinions 
of magazines and their power to in- 
fluence readers. The library should 
also serve as the laboratory if it is at 
all possible. By so serving it not only 
allows easier access to the materials 
to be used, but it also makes the stu- 
dents more library-conscious. 

In addition to analyzing magazines 
of opinion, the students are directed 
to the growing number of trade and 
professional journals that a _ well- 
equipped high school library should 
have. By working with magazines of 
opinion and journals of a professional 
nature, the student may become more 
fully aware of the breadth and depth 
of magazine publishing in America. 
By being exposed to quality maga- 
zines as well as trade journals, the 
student will be better informed re- 
garding sources of information that 
he may wish to consult in his adult 
life. 

By comparing the editorial policy 
of some of the leading periodicals on 
a specific issue—1956 presidential 
candidates and platforms, for exam- 
ple—to see where there are similari- 
ties and differences, it is possible to 
place emphasis on the problem of re- 
sponsibility of a free press in a demo- 
cratic society. By seeing and working 
with the great number and -wide va- 
riety of magazines published in the 
United States—good and bad, strong 
and weak, liberal and conservative— 
the student gets a clearer picture of 
his responsibility to be better in- 
formed as a citizen living in a demo- 
cratic society. The value of all this 
work with mass communication is 
enhanced, however, when coupled 
with well-written books, pamphlets, 
and articles that point up the idea of 
responsibility, as well as illustrate 
some of the technology of mass com- 
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munication. In the area of magazine 
publishing, there seems to be a dearth 
of material, perhaps because maga- 
zines may best speak for themselves 
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significant books relating to maga- 
zines, and the brevity of the bibliog. 
raphy should be some indication that 
there is a need for a great amount of 


and constitute their own history. 


research in the field of magazine pub. 
Listed below are some of the more 


lishing in America. 
Booxks:' 


Martin, Laura Katherine. Magazines for School Libraries. Wilson, 1950. 


Indispensable to study of magazines. Has recommendations for high school libraries; 
lists a hundred or more magazines and categorizes them. Gives political inclination 
of publication if definite. May be read by high school level students. A good source- 
book. Recommended because of its analytical nature. 


Mott, Frank Luther. A History of American Magazines (3 vols.). Harvard, 
1938. 


The three volumes in this series are splendidly written. Scholarly, perhaps, and may 
be too heavy for some high school readers, but if a student once gets started, he 
should be able to read this book as easily as Mark Sullivan’s Our Times. A social 
history, really, showing how magazines have both influenced and been influenced 
by society. Some magazines still published: Saturday Evening Post; Harpers; 
Atlantic; Nation; Police Gazette. Although last volume covers period from 1865-1885, 
all those magazines that were still being published at the time the book was written 
are traced down to 1938. Recommended because of style of writing, quality of 
book, and broad application in social studies and English. 


Mich, Daniel D., and Eberman, Edwin. (eds). The Technique of the Picture 
Story. McGraw-Hill, 1945. 
Although much of picture material in this book is dated, the fact remains that 
the illustrations point out the way in which pictures may attract readers where the 
printed word may not. Book shows how pictures may be used to mould public opinion; 
a propaganda force. May be read by any high school reader. Recommended because 
of nature of the book if still in print. 


Wood, James P. Magazines in the United States; Their Social and 
Economic Influence. Ronald Press, 1949. 
Book does a splendid job of showing the way in which magazines have accepted 
the responsibilities of a free press in a democratic society in the past and thus were 
influential in bringing about social and economic advances: Muckraking; opinion; 
mirror of America. Excellent for historical background on magazines as well as for 
evaluating big groups of magazines published today: farm magazines; news maga- 
zines; digests. Recommended because of nature of evaluation of magazines. It is a 
bit more critical in its analyses than Wilson’s Magazines For High School Libraries. 


PAMPHLET: 


Lawson, Edith W. An Experimental Course of Study for Secondary Students 

in the Use of Magazines. Illinois Association for Teachers of English, 1950. 
Pamphlet may be helpful as a guide to instructor in evaluating magazines 
up unit in magazine analysis. Limited usefulness. May be read by high school juniors 
and seniors but will be of little value unless interpreted and used as a guide. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 


In dealing with the newest mem- 
bers of the press, the media of radio 
and television, I try to limit myself to 
these objectives: to become better ac- 
quainted with the great mass of news 
broadcasts and analyses and to de- 
velop more fully the ability to distin- 
guish between news and commentary; 
to get a better understanding of the 
immediacy of these media and to ap- 
preciate more fully the opportunity 
that they have to saturate a mass 
audience simultaneously. Again there 
are a great number of activities that 
may be conducted in the labora- 
tory atmosphere of the classroom— 
maps, graphs, charts, research and 
reports, field trips—but basically, I 
have had the greatest success with a 
comparative analysis of major radio 
news broadcasters and analysts 
through the use of the tape recorder. 
By using two or three tape recorders 
and as many radios simultaneously, 
it is possible to record the news 
broadcasts of ten or twelve important 
network newsmen beginning in the 
early evening and continuing until 
well through the dinner hour. Of 
course not all the tape recorders will 
be going at the same time, but there 
are a few fifteen minute periods in 
the evening when maybe three of the 
major networks have their big guns 
booming. The impact of this project 
comes when it is possible to play back 
on the next day the recorded news 
and commentary that was delivered 
m the preceding evening. Then each 
report is evaluated as to style, voice, 
manner of delivery, even sponsor! 
But most important, the students dis- 
tnguish the line between news and 
inion delivered by the individual 
broadcasters. This may be done by 
tither playing the tapes back just as 
recorded without editing them, or by 
editing all of the news and commen- 
tary on a particular news event that 
threaded its way through all the 
broadcasts and splicing all of those 


together in a continuous playback. 
The second method requires more 
effort and perhaps more equipment 
than the first, but it may prove more 
effective. Each student has a check- 
list on which he evaluates the indi- 
vidual commentator and a collective 
judgment is reached when all the 
checklists are compiled. This usually 
takes more than a day of laboratory 
work, but it seems to be moderately 
effective in opening the eyes and ears 
of the students in the group. 

By bringing several radios into the 
classroom and having several groups 
pan across the dial every fifteen min- 
utes for a period of two hours that 
the class is in session, the members 
of the class begin to formulate opin- 
ions regarding whether this medium 
is effectively discharging its responsi- 
bility to the community that it serves. 

With the increasing mobility of 
television it is becoming more easy to 
bring television into the classroom. 
However, since many communities 
have little or very limited program- 
ming during school hours, morning 
school hours especially, the evalua- 
tion of television as an effective and 
responsible medium for transmitting 
news and formulating opinion is best 
conducted as an out-of-class opera- 
tion with the results and conclusions 
arrived at through discussion in the 
classroom. 

Again the evaluation of these 
media should not be conducted with- 
out some good, basic background 
reading, and this research calls into 
play the correlation between the 
classroom and the school and com- 
munity libraries. Whereas the pub- 
lished material on magazines in 
America was rather limited, there has 
been published a great amount of 
material pertaining to these two rela- 


tively new media. How to account 


for this is not easy, unless it is the 
fact that the media themselves are 
so fleeting and defy scholarly or lay 
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analysis except through the written for use with a unit covering radio 
word. The fact that personalities are and television. Some materials listed 
much more real when the voice is below are out-of-print but many li. 
heard and the face is seen as COmM- braries were accumulating these 
pared with the written word may ac- 454, during the ’thirties and forti 
count for a greater interest on the ‘able for ci 
part of the public-at-large in the per- 97° 7@Ve Copies available tor circu- 
of these matia end lation today. I should like to suggest 
thus a market for published material. the following titles as being extremely 
Whatever the reason, it is possible for Valuable tools for a greater under- 
a school or public library to build up standing of the place of these media 
an imposing collection of materials in our society today: 


*Abbot, Waldo Mack. Handbook of Broadcasting; the Fundamentals of AM, 
FM, FAX, and TV. McGraw, 1950. 


This book is designed primarily for use in a radio broadcasting course. However it 
has enough general information in it dealing with many phases of broadcasting that 
it should prove to be stimulating as a motivating force in introducing a unit on 
radio and television. Legal restrictions on broadcasting might be a good chapter, 
Reading level is for mature juniors and seniors. Recommended because of examples 
of radio scripts presented, illustrations chosen, and general background analyzed. 


*Bendick, Jeanne, and Bendick, Robert. Television Works Like This. Mc- 
Graw, (Whittlesley House), 1949. 


Another book dealing with the technology of broadcasting, but written on a maturity 
level that high school students can understand. Good introductory material. Useful in 
motivating class. 


Bretz, Rudy, and Stasheff, Edward. Television Scripts for Staging and Study; 
With a Guide to Creative Camerawork . .. Wynn 1953. 


Book deals exclusively with medium of television. Production, direction, creation. In- 
teresting format. Contains numerous illustrations: diagrams, photographs of settings, 
camera angles. Also several scripts, some of which may be produced with no royalty 
payment. Does not emphasize mass or responsibility but would familiarize readers 
with the medium. Text and scripts are written in such a way that juniors and senior 
could understand them. Recommended because of the choice of scripts that stimulate 
creative imagination of reader. 


Brown, Cecil. Suez to Singapore. Halcyon House, 1943. 


Another personal account of war in Southeast Asia by a then CBS news corre- 
spondent. Useful in a unit of this sort primarily as showing the difficulties that 
overseas correspondents have in transmitting the news that they select to send. 
Juniors and seniors can read and understand. 


Charnley, Mitchell V. News by Radio. Macmillan, 1948. 


A description of the way in which radio news has grown into a special field of journal- 
ism in its brief history. Shows the way in which radio news is prepared fot 
presentation. It should be very useful in a unit of this sort. 


Cooley, Hazel. Vision in Television; The Origins and Potentalities of Edu- 
cational Television. Channel Press, 1952. 


Very mature presentation of the case for educational television. Devotes chapter t0 
background of broadcasting, both radio and television. Notes some of the problems 
that face educational television. Value of this book in a unit of this sort lies in the 
fact that it does point out one of the ways in which these media may be used in 4 
most responsible way. May be read by only very mature junior and senior readers. 


Crosby, John. Out of the Blue. Simon and Schuster, 1952. 


“Excellent radio and television criticism which is genuinely useful.” Bookmark i 
Book Review Digest. “On censorship, on the vagaries of research and polls, Crosby 
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is as sound, serious, entertaining as when he writes about sponsored marriages, tele- 
vision detectives, and Kate Smith as an American institution.” Gilbert Seldes in 
Saturday Review in Book Review Digest. Recommended because of qualifications 
of the author and critical nature of the work. Mature juniors and seniors could surely 
understand. 


*Eddy, W. C. Television; the Eyes of Tomorrow. Prentice-Hall, 1945. 
“This book was originally designed to summarize the problems and potentialities of 
all the functions that go into a television production.” Standard Catalog, 1952 ed. 
Although this book may be a bit dated today, the reading difficulty would not be too 
great and less mature readers could handle it. 


*Floherty, John Joseph. Men Against Distance; the Story of Communica- 
tions. Lippincott, 1954. 


Sketchy presentation of many media of communication, but with Floherty’s flair, it 
should capture even the most reluctant reader. 


*Floherty, John Joseph. Television Story; With Thirty-two Illustrations 
from Photographs. Lippincott, 1951. 


Book is quick over-view of television written in Floherty style. Certainly may be 
read by high school students and by many mature junior high readers. Chapters 
on educational television and relationship of sponsor to programming will be of use. 
Glossary at the end is also enlightening. Recommended because of the need for 
material of this sort written at a maturity level that adolescents can understand. 


Gross, Ben. I Looked and I Listened; Informal Recollections of Radio and 
TV. Random House, 1954. 


This book is presented in an interesting style. Largely historical, showing the evolu- 
tion of radio from a hay-loft gadget to a major means of communication. Points out 
some of the high and low spots of development. Can be read and understood by 
high school reader. Recommended because of background nature of the book. 


Howe, Quincy. The News and How to Understand it . . . Simon and 
Schuster, 1940. 


Splendid book. Subtitle is clue to its contents. (In spite of the newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio!) Sometimes satirical, the author employs a parody in getting his 
idea across. Uses U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey tide tables and shows how 
different newspapers, radio newscasters, columnists and editorialists would use the 
material if it were important news. The book makes a good case for Mr. Howe’s 
recent return to active duty as one of ABC’s top news analysts. Juniors and seniors 
can read this one. Recommended because of style of writing as well as for content. 


Hubbell, Richard. Television Programming and Production. Rinehart, 1950. 


In the preface of this book the author sets forth the purpose of the book as follows: 
“1. To analyze and define the nature of television; 2. To formulate basic theory for 
its development as an art form; 3. To demonstrate practical techniques for program 
production; 4. To show how television programs are created and produced.” The 
book has excellent photo, kinescope, and line drawing illustrations. High school stu- 
dents can read this book. Recommended because of need for background material for 
a better understanding of television. 


Kaltenborn, Hans Von. Fifty Fabulous Years, 1900-1950 . . . Putnam, 1950. 


“Autobiography of one of America’s best known broadcasters, which combines his 
own life story, and a running commentary on American history for a period of fifty 
— Book Review Digest. Recommended because of the distinctive background 
of the author. 


ieateld, Paul F. Radio and the Printed Page. Duell Sloane and Pearce, 
940. 


This book is somewhat dated but it still presents some important data. The chapters 
dealing with “The Scope of News Broadcasts,” “Preference for Radio or News- 
Paper,” noting particularly the advantages of each, and “Characteristics of Radio- 
News Audience” are especially good. There are many tables and charts and graphs 
that detail results of surveys on radio listening that may be interpreted by more 
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mature high school readers. These also suggest activities that may be conducted by 
the class in the community. Also a brief note pertaining to social consequences of 
radio. Recommended because of the way it treats the influence of radio on the mag 
audience. 

Lazarsfeld, P. F. and Kendall, P. L. Radio Listening in America. Prentice. 


This book deals with an analysis of a national survey of the U. S. radio audience 
which should make it of value in a unit of this sort. ‘ 
*Marx, Herbert Lewis, ed. Television and Radio in American Life. Wilson, 
1953. 

From the Reference Shelf series, this book deals with “Television in Public Life,” 
“Broadcasting—Good, Bad, and Mediocre,” “The Role of Advertising,” “Broadcast- 
ing as a Medium of Education,” “Goals of American Broadcasting.” Contains thirty 
or forty articles on these subjects by men in or on the fringe of broadcasting, 
Again the emphasis is on responsibility shared by public and broadcasters alike, 
Excellent bibliography of books, pamphlets, and periodicals current at time of 
publication. Still useful. Recommended because of scope of material covered, 
Reading level is for mature high school reader. 


Merton, R. K.., et. al. Mass Persuasion. Harper, 1947. 


“The purpose of this book is to uncover the structure and dynamics of mass 
persuasion in our society. The case study for analysis was the third war loan appeal 
made by Kate Smith which resulted in 39 million dollars of bond pledges after an 
18-hour network marathon on which Miss Smith appeared 65 times for a minute or 
two. Data were obtained from a constant analysis of the broadcasts, from intensive 
interviews with 100 people who heard the broadcasts . . . and from short interviews 
of approximately 1,000 people representing a cross section of greater New York...” 
Book Review Digest. This book might be for more mature readers but it might sug- 
gest some interviewing activities that the class could adopt. Recommended because 
of the treatment it gives to the subject of mass persuasion. 


Murrow, Edward R. See It Now. Simon and Schuster, 1955. 


Text and pictures chosen from this top-flight CBS television feature produced by 
Mr. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly. It is Mr. Murrow’s hope that it might depict 
the way in which the show tries to maintain a standard for excellence, and might 
lead the reader to expect higher standards from television in the future. And to 
oes higher standards as well. Recommended because of qualifications of its 
author. 


Murrow, Edward R. This Is London. Simon and Schuster, 1941. 


Although this is a wartime book and deals with wartime news and events, it may 
be very helpful in displaying how censorship may place impositions and pressures 
on the press. The material in the book was meant to be spoken, not read, but a 
the reader knows Mr. Murrow’s style of delivery, he can get the How of the nar- 
rative. It shows how censorship is negative—not showing a reporter what he may 
report, only what he may not report. The book shows how one man took upon him- 
self the responsibility for reporting the news as he saw it on a given day. It may be 
read by high school juniors and seniors. Recommended because of the emphasis on 
responsibility. 

Seldes, Gilbert. The Great Audience. Viking, 1950. 


This book covers three major mass entertainment media: movies, radio, and tele 
vision. Rather mature presentation of material dealing with radio and television 
Shows something of the progress of radio toward maturity. Especially valuable for 
brief biographical sketches of leading newscasters, especially helpful in casting light 
on their political inclinations. May be read by more mature high school readets 
Recommended because of the way in which the book shows the effect of the audienct 
on all these media. 


Sevareid, Eric. In One Ear . . . Knopf, 1952. 


Splendid book containing 107 “snapshots” or vignettes that came from Eric Seve 
reid’s nightly CBS analyses of the day’s news. Written in Mr. Sevareid’s thought 
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provoking style, it shows in printed form what goes on the air identified as analysis, 
not news. It will be very useful in dealing with responsibility of newsmen in radio. 
Juniors and seniors may read and understand. Recommended because of content and 
quality of writing. 

*Sevareid, Eric. Not So Wild a Dream. Knopf, 1946. 


Autobiography of one of America’s top news analysts. First sixty pages takes up 
boyhood of author, back half deals with his experiences as a CBS news correspondent 
in Europe and Asia during WW2. Excellent prose. Shows relationship of foreign 
correspondent to his responsibility to report all the news, not just the good—or bad. 
High school student can read. Recommended because of qualifications of author. 


*Shirer, William L. Berlin Diary ... Knopf, 1941. 


Excellent account of coming of WW2 by CBS radio news correspondent. May be 
used in two ways: treatment of control of press and use of press as a propaganda 
agency in Hitler’s Germany will be useful in a unit of this sort; or the way in which 
a qualified newspaperman sorted and selected the news for reporting to America and 
the influence that he may have had in shaping attitudes of millions of people is also 
important. May be read by more mature high school readers. Recommended because 
of personal style of this historical treatise. 


Shayon, Robert Lewis. Television and Our Children. Longmans, 1951. 


Book contains eight short chapters assessing in some respect the relationship be- 
tween youth and television. Makes appeal for responsibility in use of this medium, 
both by parents and broadcasters. Illustrates methods of control by FCC and by 
public opinion. Maturity level is for juniors and seniors in high school. Recom- 
mended because of emphasis on responsibility. 


Swing, Raymond Gram. How War Came. Norton, 1939. 


Another wartime volume written about the coming of WW2. Although this places 
some limitations on the value of the book now, the author does explain that the 
scripts which are printed have not been altered. That he was reporting not news 
but a discussion—an analysis—of the news and the volume will be of use to see 
how good an analysis was presented to the American people in the light of what 
happened later. At the time, Mr. Swing was with Mutual, but was most recently 
heard from the Bandung Conference as an unassigned CBS correspondent. May be 
read by high school juniors and seniors. Recommended because it contains so much 
news commentary. 


White, Paul. News on the Air. Harcourt, 1947. 


Book is comprehensive analysis of radio newscasting. Primarily for those employed 
as or interested in being newscasters. Yet it has value for purposes of this unit 
because of chapters on news judgment and good taste, legal restrictions, propaganda. 
Also deals with historical background of newscasting: case studies; D-Day as an 
example. Mature juniors and seniors can read. Has excellent annotated bibliography. 
Recommended because of smooth, journalistic style of writing. 


Wylie, Max. Clear Channels; Television and the American People; a’ Report 
to Set Owners. Funk and Wagnalls, 1955. 

Excellent analysis of television after 10 years. Offers constructive, positive sug- 
gestions for television in the next 10 years. The author points out what he feels are 
shortcomings and accomplishments of television to the present. Mr. Wylie feels that 
producers of television shows have underestimated the desires of the American 
viewing audience. Juniors and seniors can read. Recommended because of author, 
style of presentation. 


PAMPHLETS: 


Stipman, Charles A. The Radio Listener’s Bill of Rights; Democracy, Radio, 
and You. Freedom Pamphlets, 1948. 
This pamphlet starts out with a definition of democracy. Then it proceeds to il- 
lustrate the way in which broadcasters have responsibilities that accompany those 
freedoms which a democracy guarantees. Rather lengthy treatment of radio as a 
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servant of our social needs, radio networks, local stations, and types of radio fare. 
Final chapter is a radio listener’s bill of rights. Emphasis is on shared responsibility 
of broadcaster and listener. May be read by more mature high school reader. Would 
certainly fit into a unit of this sort because of definite emphasis on rights and 
responsibilities. 

Spingarn, Jerome H. Radio is Yours. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 1946. 


Somewhat dated pamphlet that presents the view that radio entertainment is not 
free to the consumer but that he actually is footing the bill and thus has a right and 
a responsibility to help shape the character of radio broadcasting. It has a section THE 
devoted to “Discussion of Public Issues,” with an account of radio and free speech, 
presenting both sides of an issue, political pressures on radio, and government regu- 

lation. It closes with a re-emphasis on the statement that Radio Is Yours, with 

note on rights and responsibilities of listeners to make radio as good as possible. 
Pamphlet may be read and understood by mature high school readers. Recommended 

because of treatment of rights and responsibilities of radio listeners. 


White’s Radio Log. C. DeWitt White Company In o 


Although not actually a pamphlet, this little quarterly publication lists all the United edge . 
States broadcasting stations. It lists standard broadcasing stations, FM, television, ordina 
short wave. It shows network affiliation of those that are not independent. Lists medici 
educational television stations by channels and cities. Could be a splendid tool in breakn 
working out class activities in a unit on the media of mass communication. Recom- 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ROGER M. Martin, EpitTor 


THE LIBRARY OF THE STRITCH SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


HELEN P. HUELSMAN* 
Librarian, Stritch School of Medicine 


In our era, two frontiers of knowl- 
edge which are advancing at extra- 
ordinary speed are technology and 
medicine. Medical science is in a 
breakneck race to keep up with tech- 
nology in order to minister to the 
needs of mankind arising from a 
wiftly changing civilization. Here at 
the Stritch School of Medicine of 
Loyola University, while medical 
students are training in the funda- 
mentals of medicine, the graduate 
students and faculty members are 
helping, at the very same moment 
and in the same building, to break 
down the barriers which hide nature’s 
secrets. Hour by hour, with patience 
and inspired determination, the ad- 
vance is made upon man’s most 
frightening enemy—the incurable 


Helen P. Huelsman 


Helen Pauline Huelsman is a native Chicagoan. 
She is a graduate of Loyola University (A.B.) 


and of Rosary College (M.A.L.S.). After many 
years of experience in the branch system of the 
Chicago Public Library, she became librarian of 
the Stritch School of Medicine Library in 1954. 
She is a member of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion, the Special Libraries iation and the 
Catholic Library Association. 


ailment of blood or tissue, nerve or 
muscle, or that most incalculable 
problem of all, the mind. 

The Stritch School of Medicine is 
the result of the affiliation of several 
medica] colleges with Loyola Uni- 
versity. In the year 1868, Bennett 
Medical College was founded and 
named for James H. Bennett of 
Glasgow, Scotland. The quarters of 
the new College were located on 
Kinzie Street where the first lectures 
were delivered to a student body 
numbering thirty members. In the 
years 1869-1871 the sessions were 
conducted on two floors of a building 
located at 180 E. Washington Street. 
Within three days of opening classes 
for 1871-1872, the Great Fire broke 
out and destroyed both the Bennett 
Medical and the Rush Medical Col- 
leges. All equipment, books, surgical 
instruments, and laboratories were 
reduced to ashes. Yet, within a 
month an even larger class was as- 
sembled in more ample quarters at 
461 S. Clark Street, and instruction 
continued. During the winter of 
1874-1875 ground was purchased at 
511-513 S. State Street, buildings 
were erected, and in 1877 a thirty bed 
hospital was added. Eleven years 
later it was necessary to obtain larger 
quarters, and a building was erected 
at 412-414 Fulton Street adjoining a 
structure at 78 N. Ada Street, which 


‘was fitted for a hospital and con- 


ducted in connection with the college 
until 1906, when the fast growing 
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needs of the College required more 
room for its laboratories. The hos- 
pital was converted to that purpose 
and the College was affiliated with 
Jefferson Park Hospital, then located 
at 481 Monroe Street. In 1909 Illinois 
Medical School was affiliated with 
Loyola University, followed in 1910 
by the Bennett and Reliance Medical 
Colleges, thus bringing to the Uni- 
versity a strong body of teachers and 
an alumni in one organization. In the 
year 1915, the whole organization 
passed to complete control of the 
trustees of the University and be- 
came the Loyola University School 
of Medicine. 

The incorporation of several medi- 
cal schools into one organization 
under the jurisdiction of a great uni- 
versity proved to be a prominent 
contribution to the advancement of 
medical education in Illinois, indeed 
throughout the middle west. In 1917, 
the University acquired the property 
and physical facilities of the Chicago 
College of Medicine and Surgery, 
which was ideally located in the 
heart of the medical center, and di- 
rectly west of the great Cook County 
Hospital. In 1920, Loyola University 
School of Medicine was accredited 
by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medi- 
cal Association. It has been a mem- 
ber of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges since 1921. In 1925, 
the building on Wolcott Avenue was 
remodeled to provide larger teaching 
and laboratory space. The name of 
the school was changed to the Stritch 
School of Medicine in 1948, in honor 
of His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, in gratitude for his generosity, 
encouragement, and assistance on be- 
half of the institution. 

The library of the Stritch School 
of Medicine of Loyola University is 
located on the first floor of the medi- 
cal school building at 706 S. Wolcott 
Avenue, Chicago. The University’s 
Dental School is in a separate build- 
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ing on Wood Street, one block east 
of the medical school, and has its 
own library. The medical library has 
an over-all space of about 2,000 
square feet and houses a book col- 
lection of some 16,000 volumes, two- 
thirds of which are bound journals, 
The library comprises a reading room 
with shelving surrounding the room, 
and a small stack area. Its seating 
capacity is fifty-six students. Need- 
less to say, this is not nearly enough 
space to serve adequately about three 
hundred and fifty medical students, 
fifty graduate students, a large fac- 
ulty, and a huge clinical faculty. One 
might add, too, that the book collec- 
tion is minimal, but with the space 
problem what it is, only the most 
necessary volumes can be purchased, 
and of course, there is the ever-pres- 
ent problem of weeding out older vol- 
umes to provide space for newer 
ones. In this connection, the library 
recently was forced to store about 
2,600 volumes on the Lake Shore 
Campus of the University. These 
volumes are made available on short 
notice by means of an inter-campus 
messenger service which the Uni- 
versity maintains. 

Use of the library has greatly in- 
creased since 1948 when a profes 
sional librarian was appointed and 
the library was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Director of Lt 
braries of the University. At that 
time the library was reclassified and 
recataloged, journals were indexed 
and arranged in alphabetical order 
and all technical and circulation pm 
cedures were made to conform ® 
those in use throughout the univer 
sity library system. The medical 
school librarian is now responsible for 
the administration of the medical 
library to the University Director @ 
Libraries. All books and journal 
are selected by her with the advitt 
of the faculty and the approval df 
a Library Committee appointed by 
the Dean of the medical school. At 
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this time, the staff comprises one pro- 
fssional librarian, one clerical as- 
gstant, and student help to man the 
ibrary during evening hours and on 
Saturdays. Since living quarters 
ose to the medical school campus 
ge available to only a few, and con- 
squently students are scattered 
widely throughout the city and can- 
got make use of the library in the 
wening, library evening hours are 
kept at a minimum. Problems arise 
also because of the school’s affiliation 
with hospitals located at a distance 
fom the medical school. Junior and 
snior medical students, serving 


The library of the Stritch School of Medicine 
floor of the 
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clerkships and externships in distant 
hospitals, find it difficult to obtain 
books for required reading elsewhere, 
and experience yet more difficulty in 
returning them to the medical school 
library promptly. Circulation policy 
is therefore somewhat fluid and ad- 
justments are made for the individual 
student as needed. 

Two media are fundamental to the 
medical library: first, the solid 
foundation of texts and monographs, 
and second, the more current ma- 
terial available in medical and scien- 
tific journals. The medical library 
receives about four hundred journals 
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regularly. These represent a small 
but carefully selected group of peri- 
odicals. Of these, about five hundred 
volumes are bound each year. Ex- 
tensive use of these journals is made 
by the faculty and graduate students, 
especially those in the departments 
of anatomy, bacteriology, biochemis- 
try, pharmacology and physiology. 
Medical students are introduced to 
the library and its resources at the 
beginning of the freshman year. 
Students are divided into groups of 
about twenty, and each group is in- 
structed separately as to library rules 
and regulations, location of books 
and periodicals, and especially in the 
use of card catalog, periodical in- 
dexes, and other facilities of the 
library. Each student is then given 
a bibliographic assignment in the use 
of the indexes, employing both the 
author and the subject approach. At 
this time, an attempt is made to im- 
press the student with the wealth of 
material at his disposal, and the ease 
with which it may be located. He is 
made conscious of the need for keep- 
ing up with current research and its 
importance in the life of the busy 
physician. He is encouraged to read 
widely; and since any one library 
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cannot possibly have everything, he 
is urged to visit other libraries jp 
the Chicago area in order to become 
acquainted with their facilities and 
to learn how to use them. 

Medicine is a fascinating subject 
and the career of medical librarian 
is equally fascinating. The more 
limited the library’s collection, the 
more faculty and students depend on 
the librarian to obtain from whatever 
source the necessary information. 
The medical librarian recognizes that 
failure to supply this information 
could cause delay, or defeat, even if 
temporarily, for doctors fighting the 
never ending battle, and that this 
defeat could spread to the sick any- 
where, everywhere. This then, is the 
well-nigh impossible task of the 
medical librarian. Yet it must be 
accomplished, if only in part, each 
day. As Colonel Frank B. Rogers, 
Director of the National Library of 
Medicine, speaking of that great 
library, has so clearly stated, “Our 
ultimate objective is service. How 
simple the concept, how difficult the 
execution. . . And, all of this, to the 
end that medicine will prosper, and 
that suffering and disease will retreat 
before the onslaught.” (Bull. Med. 
Libr. Ass. 44: 402, Oct. 1956) 
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NEW MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

MATERIALS MAY BE BORROWED WITHOUT COST 
OTHER THAN RETURN POSTAGE. 

IN AREAS HAVING LIBRARY SERVICE, ASK YOUR 
LIBRARIAN TO BORROW BOOKS NOT AVAILABLE LO- 
CALLY. MATERIALS WILL BE SENT THROUGH THE LO- 
CAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

IF YOU LIVE WHERE THERE IS NO LIBRARY, WRITE 
DIRECTLY TO 

THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
MONTHLY LIST OF ADDITIONS 
JANUARY 1957 
PHILOSOPHY 
131.346 Progoff, Ira 
P964 The death and rebirth of psychology Julian Press 
133.1 Reynolds, James 
R463m More ghosts in Irish houses Farrar 
136.2 Herrick, C. Judson 
H566 The evolution of human nature Univ. of Texas 
179 Turkel, Roma Rudd 
7939 Day after tomorrow, preparing for the later 
years P. J. Kenedy 
191 Hook, Sidney, ed. 
H781 American philosophers at work, the philosophic 
scene in the United States Criterion 
RELIGION 
220.9 Kraeling, Emil G. 
K89 Rand McNally Bible atlas Rand McNally 
226.7 Allen, Charles L. 
A425 The touch of the Master’s hand, 
Christ’s miracles for today Revell 
231.73 Aradi, Zsolt 
A658 The book of miracles Farrar 
254 Donaldson, Margaret F. 
D676 Giving and growing, finance and public rela- 
tions in the local church Revell 
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Gleason, George 
Horizons for older people 
Buber, Martin 
The tales of Rabbi Nachman; tr. by Maurice 
Friedman 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Cohn, David Lewis 
The life and times of King Cotton 
Belli, Melvin M. 
“Ready for the plaintiff!”’, a story of personal 
injury law 
Burkhead, Jesse 
Government budgeting 
Whitehead, Don 
The FBI story, a report to the people 
Waugh, Edgar Wiggins 
Second consul; the Vice Presidency, our greatest 
political problem 
Williams, Irving 
Rise of the vice-presidency 
Hutchins, Robert M. 
Some observations on American education 


Townsend, Agatha 
College freshman speak out 


Bentley, Marguerite Logan 
Wedding etiquette book 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Cassirer, Ernst 

Determinism and indeterminism in modern 
physics 
Flora, Snowden D. 

Hailstorms of the United States 
White, Lynn, ed. 

Frontiers of knowledge in the study of man 
Boulenger, E. G. 

The aquarium book 


Disney, Walt 
African lion; text by James Algar 


Werner, Alfred 
Butterflies and moths 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
Holzman, Robert S. 
The romance of firefighting 
Popular Mechanics 
Getting started with power tools 
Nininger, Robert D., ed. 
Exploration for nuclear raw materials 


Koller, Larry 
Book of guns 
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Macmillan 1956 
Horizon 1956 
Oxford Univ. 1956 
Holt 1956 
Wiley 1956 
Random House 1956 
Bobbs-Merrill 1956 
Pub. Affairs Press 1956 
Cambridge Univ. 

Press 1956 
Harper 1956 
John C. Winston 

Co. 1956 


Yale Univ. Press 1956 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press 1956 
Harper 1956 
McBride 1956 1956 
Simon 1956 


Random House 1956 


Harper 1956 
Popular Mechanics 
Press 1956 
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Lewis, Howard J. 
The complete book of pet care 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Cook book; ed. by Dorothy Kirk 
Springer, John L., com. 
Family Handyman Magazine’s book of kitchen 
and bathroom ideas 
Cooper, Joseph 
How to communicate policy and procedure 


Gavin, Ruth E. and Hutchinson, E. Lillian 
Reference manual for stenographers and typists 


Scharff, Robert 
Easy ways to expert woodworking 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Meeks, Carroll L. V. 

The railroad station, an architectural history 
Bossert, Helmuth Th. 

Decorative art of Asia and Egypt 
Leichtentritt, Hugo 

Music of the western nations, ed. by Nicholas 
Slonimsky 
Bentley, Eric 

What is theatre? 
Lewis, Howard J. ed. 

The complete guide to better bowling 


Stanley, Dave and Ross, George G. 
The golfers own book 


Wind, Herbert Warren 
The story of American golf 


Palmer, Arthur Judson 
Riding high, the story of the bicycle 


LITERATURE 


Santayana, George 

Essays in literary criticism; ed. by Irving Singer 
Spectorsky, A. C., ed. 

The book of the sky 


Eliot, Thomas Stearns 

Cultivation of Christmas trees 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent 

Collected poems, ed. by Norma Millay 
DeVoto, Bernard 


Women and children first, by Bernard DeVoto 
(pseud. Hewes, Cady) 


James, Eirian, ed. 

An anthology of English prose, 1400-1900 
Laforgue, Jules 

Selected writings of Jules Laforgue; ed. by 
William Jay Smith 


Random House 1956 


Collier 1955 


Conn. 1956 
McGraw-Hill 1956 
McGraw-Hill 1956 


Praeger 1956 
Harvard 1956 
Horizon 1956 


Lantern Press 1956 
Simon 1956 
Dutton 1956 
Scribners 1956 
Appelton 1956 
Farrar 1956 
Harper 1956 
Houghton 1956 
Cambridge Univ. 
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TRAVEL 


Ghunaim, M. Zakariya 
The lost pyramid 


Stanley, Louis T. 
The London season 
Baldrige, Letitia 
Roman candle 
Labande, Y. and Labande, E. R. 
Rome; tr. by George Millard 
van Paassen, Pierre 
A pilgrim’s vow 
Paton, Alan 
South Africa in transition 
Osborne, Lilly de Jongh 
Four keys to El Salvador 


Sloane, Eric 
American yesterday 


BIOGRAPHY 


Brown, Joe E. 

Laughter is a wonderful thing 
Crissey, Forrest 

Theodore E. Burton, American statesman 
Cocteau, Jean 

The journals of Jean Cocteau; ed. by Wallace 
Fowlie 
Heinkel, Ernst 

Stormy life, memoirs of a pioneer of the air age 
Russell, Bertrand 

Portraits from memory and other essays 
Mason, Alpheus Thomas 

Harlan Fiske Stone: pillar of the law 
Plumb, J. H. 

Sir Robert Walpole, the making of a statesman 
Whitmarsh, F. E. 

Famous American athletes of today 


HISTORY 


Kohn, Hans 
Nationalism and liberty, the Swiss example 


Marshall, S. L. A. 
Pork Chop Hill, the American fighting man in 
action, Korea, Spring, 1953 
Hitti, Philip K. 
History of the Arabs 
King, John Kerry 
Southeast Asia in perspective 
O’Neill, Charles 
Wild train, the story of the Andrews raiders 


Govan, Gilbert E. and Livingood, James W. 
A different valor, the story of General Joseph 
E. Johnston 
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What's News In Library Service 


*SPRINGFIELD 


Publication of a new monthly 
magazine for teen-agers to be known 
as Illinois History was announced in 
January by State Historian Clyde C. 
Walton. The new publication will 
contain articles, drawings, photo- 
gaphs, maps, quizzes and other 
features based on the history of the 
State and aimed at an audience of 
more than a million young IIli- 
noisans. 

To launch the magazine 10,000 
copies of the first issue are being sent 
to members of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, newspaper editors, 
educators and librarians throughout 
the State with a request for their 
titicism and suggestions. The state 
historian said: “We hope to stimulate 
the interest of the young people of 
Illinois in the story of their great- 
great-grandparents by giving them 
acolorful, modern magazine that is 
authoritative as well as entertaining.” 

Editor of the magazine is Phyllis 
E. Underwood, director of the Illinois 
Junior Historian program for the 
llinois State Historical Library. It 
is being published for the [Illinois 
State Historical Society by the 
Southern Illinois University Press of 
Carbondale. 

Illinois History is the successor to 
he Illinois Junior Historian maga- 
tne which, under sponsorship of the 
State Historical Society, for the past 
tm years has published material 
upplied entirely by students of 
linior high school age. The new 
publication is completely different 
fom its predecessor. It is larger in 
we, has more illustrations, and the 
‘ticles are written by the editor and 
ther adult historians as well as by 
the teenagers. — 


* LA SALLE 


The LaSalle Public Library’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary was celebrated 
on January 19 by the LaSalle library 
staff, trustees, and patrons who held 
an open house. 

The present library was opened to 
the public January 19, 1907, when 
LaSalle had been incorporated as a 
city thirty-two years. It was not 
entirely a new venture for LaSalle 
because a library had been main- 
tained for many years prior to the 
opening of the new building. The 
founding of a library in LaSalle be- 
gan in 1884 when a group of young 
people formed a literary club. By 
1885 enough funds were in the 


treasury to make the beginning of a 
library possible. 


* ST. ELMO 

The Treasurer of the St. Elmo Li- 
brary Board, Mr. George W. Walker, 
stated in a recent letter addressed to 
the State Library that the librarian 
of the St. Elmo Public Library, Mr. 
Lawrence Frye, died on December 
12. Mr. Frye served as librarian in 
St. Elmo since 1951. 


CHICAGO 

A nation-wide effort to interest 
more young men and women to be- 
come librarians was given a sub- 
stantial boost at the Midwinter 
Meeting of the American Library 
Association in Chicago by a gift of 
more than $17,500 to library schools 
for scholarships. 

The scholarships are the gift of 
The H. W. Wilson Company, pub- 
lishers of outstanding Library indexes 
and reference services. Each of the 
library schools accredited by the 
American Library Association will 
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receive $500. There are presently 
thirty-five accredited library schools; 
ten will receive their scholarship 
funds immediately for use in 1957, 
ten in 1958, ten in 1959 and the 
other five—plus any other schools 
which become accredited before that 
time—in 1960. 


* HOMEWOOD 


Despite inclement weather on No- 
vember 25, 1956, a number of visitors 
attended a festive open house and 
afternoon coffee at the Homewood 
library. The event was held to cele- 
brate both the beginning of Book 
Week and the successful conclusion 
of the library’s recent remodeling 
and enlargement program. 

The members of the Board of 
Trustees and the officers of the newly 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


organized Friends of the Homewood 
Library joined in promoting the af.- 
fair by assisting the library staff ip 
preparing the display of books and 
by serving refreshments. 

Honored guests for the afternoon 
were Mr. C. C. “Slim” Williams, sub. 
ject of the recent Richard Morenus 
book Alaska Sourdough, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and Mrs. Laura Langston of 
the Illinois State Library. 

Visitors to the tea were greeted 
at the door with multicolored printed 
flyers, telling the reason for the open 
house, giving pertinent facts about 
the library such as registration re- 
quirements and library hours. The 
guests were urged to inspect at 
leisure the new rooms and the new 
books. 


Shown at the Homewood Public Library’s open house, November 25, 1956, from left 
to right are: Mr. H. F. Alwin, president, Homewood Library Board of Trustees; Mr. 
John Martin, president, Friends of the Homewood Library; Mr. C. C. “Slim” Williams 
(seated); Mrs. Williams; Mrs. Laura C. Langston, chief of extension services for 
State Library; and Mrs. R. G. Heeschen, head librarian for the Homewood Library. 
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ATTENTION CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
ATTEND MAY 9th CONFERENCE 

ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY, SPRINGFIELD 
“Getting to know you” is not only a song but it is something I am 
anxious to do this year. I hope to meet many of you on May 9 here in 
Springfield at a get-together planned for members and friends of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section. During the day we hope to get better acquainted 
with each other and with some of the newer books. A special feature will 
be Mrs. Virginia Eifert who will be our luncheon speaker. So reserve May 
9on your calendars. The year has begun well and I am looking forward to 


the rest of the year as officers and committee chairmen, with your help, 
carry out present and future plans. 


Mary E. Osen, Chairman 
Children’s Librarians’ Section 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: Mary E. Osen, Lincoln Public Library, Springfield 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Lillian Vanko, Austin Branch, Chicago Public Library 


Secretary: Mrs. Vivian Howard, Illinois State Library; also Editor for Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section, ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Membership Chairman: Miss Esther Conner, Jacksonville Public Library 
Publicity Chairman: Mfrs. Helen Kessler, Peoria Public Library 
Elections Chairman: Mrs. Lois Zimmerman, Elmhurst Public Library 
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